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Humorous 


MATER ET FILIUS. 


By Walter H. Brown. 





Sometimes in the hush of the even- 
ing hour 
When the shadows creep from the 
west, 

I think of the twilight songs vou sang, 
And the boy you lulled to rest,— 
The wee little boy with the tousled 

head 
That so long ago was thine. 
I wonder if sometimes you long for 
that boy, 
O little mother of mine. 


And now he has come to man’s estate, 
Grown stalwart in body, and strong, 
And you'd hardly know that he was 


the lad 
Whom you lulled with your slum- 
ber-song, 
The years have altered the form and 
the life 


But his heart is unchanged by time, 

And still he’ is only thy boy as of old, 
O little mother of mine! 

—Wesleyan Literary Monthly. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting which 
has just closed in Boston. The choice 
was received with much _ rejoicing. 
Mrs. Young is the first woman to hold 
the office. 





Mrs. Young’s merits were universal- 
ly acknowledged. The opposition to 
her was solely on the ground that she 
was a woman. It was not due to per- 
sonal ill-will—for Mrs. Young com- 
mands the esteem of all who know 
her work and the affection of those who 
know herself. But it was feared that her 
election would be like the letting in 
of waters. If it should become an ac- 
cepted idea that a first-class position 
in the educational world might be held 
by a first-class woman, many second 
and third-rate men feared that they 
might see themselves superseded in 
their own positions by some able and 
popular woman, and the men of this 
kind fought her election with extra- 
ordinary bitterness. This campaign 
has made many converts to suffrage 
among the women. 





Frances Willard said that: when wo- 
men obtained their full share of in- 
fluence in the world at large, the press 


fight, and more to the prize poem.” 
A prize fight has received more atten- 
tion from the press during the last 
few days than all the college com- 
mencements put together. A National 
Conference on the welfare of children 
took place a few days earlier in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Thousands of women 
would have been glad to read about 
it. It dealt with subjects of vital im- 
portance. Some of the daily papers 
outside of Worcester devoted two 
inches to it. Others gave no report. 
But pages of type in the papers all 
over the country have been given to 
an exceptionally brutal pugilistic en- 
counter, set off with “scare heads” 
and pictures. Nearly $300,000 was 
taken in gate money. Feeling rose to 
such intensity over the fight that its 
outcome led to race riots, in conse- 
quence of which hundreds of persons 
have been arrested. The moving pic- 
ture shows that represent its details 
are being suppressed because of the 
wide-spread demoralization they 
threaten to cause. All this raises the 
question, Are we a civilized nation? 
There can be no doubt about the an- 
swer: We are not. 


In the debate in the Louisiana Legis 
lature last week, over the bill making 
women eligible to serve on boards of 
education and of charity, Senator Bar- 
rett pointed to Chicago as a _ note- 
worthy example of women’s succcss in 
educational work. A woman, he said, 
j}was superintendent of the public 
lschools of Chicago, a city that spends 





four times as much on education as 
the whole State of Louisiana. Senator 
Gueydan declared that on a charitable 
board Miss Sophie Wright, the beloved 
philanthropist of New Orleans, “would 
do more good than any man who could 
be named.” He also pointed cut that 
the bill would not allow women to 
vote even for members of these boards, 
but only to serve if elected by the 
men. Senator Elder, however, opposed 
the measure as “the entering wedge to 
woman suffrage.” He said, “If we 
pass this bill next year the women 
will be here with a measure, asking 
the right to vote. Politics is not the 
place for women.” The Solons voted 
down the bill. Its defeat will do more 
to convert Louisiana women to suf- 
lfrage than could possibly have been 
done by its passage. 


The “safe and sane Fourth” in Bos- 
ton proved successful on first trial. 
Although the resident population was 
augmented by forty thousand visiting 
teachers, and great crowds gathered 
because of the presence of President 
Taft, not a man, woman or child was 
done to death. There were only 33 
accidents reported, against 122 last 
year, and there was only about one- 
fourth of the usual number of fires. 
People were orderly, and the children 
reasonably quiet. The tired rested in 
peace, and the sick blessed the unac- 
customed rest. And yet it was a good 
Fourth of July in Boston and vicinity. 


General Irving Hale of Denver says: 
“Woman suffrage has made it easier 
to secure liberal appropriations for 
educational and humanitarian  ob- 
jects.” Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, 
former State Superintendent of In- 
struction for Colorado, says that there 
the schools are not scrimped for 


tions. 


money enough.” 


ough, England. 
There is a widespread feeling of re- 
sentment, not against Mrs. 


























Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, of Boston, was recently elected Secretary of 
The School Voters’ League of her city. 
the League’s N. E. A. entertainment. 


She has been in charge of 
The picture shows her three 








held rather than submit to a woman 
ruling a mixed committee. Mr. Dean 
should go to Colorado to get cured of 
his supersensitiveness. When Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker was chairman of 
the State Board of Charities, of which 
the Governor was ex-officio a member, 
Governor. 
Miss 


she presided over the 
Moreover, he seemed to like it. 


Ellis Meredith, Denver’s woman Elec- 


tion Commissioner, has just been 
made chairman of the Election Com- 
mission by the vote of its other 
members, all of whom are men. 


Ever since women got the ballot, wo- 
men have held the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, and they have done so well 
that now it is the custom for all the 
parties to nominate women for that 
office. Yet quite a number of men 
were scandalized at the idea of elect- 
ing a woman as president of the 
N. E. A.! 


WOMEN AND AGRICULTURE. 


New York suffragists have discov- 
ered a “joker” in the advance sched- 
ule of agriculture, sent out by tne 
United States Census Bureau. The 
pink blanks on which statistics relat- 
ing to farm lands are to be recorded, 
contain this clause, addressed to the 
farmer: 

“Manager—If you do not own the 
farm or rent it, but manage it for the 
owner, who pays you wages or a 
salary. write ‘manager’ in answer to 
inquiry 6. A husband is never to 


be reported, however, as manager for 
his wife’s farm, but if he manages it 
for her should be reported as owner.” 


Under this erroneous method of re- 


money, as they are in almost all the] porting, it will be impossible to find 
States where the mothers and teach-| out from the census how many women 
ers have no vote upon the appropria-|own farms, or on how much farm land 
She says, “In Colorado people they pay -taxes. 
sometimes grumble about the size of Wurtemberg lately 
the school tax, but the schools have gaged in agriculture a vote for mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Agriculture, 
and also made them eligible to it, a 

Mrs. Clayton, wife of the Bishop of|strong argument urged in behalf of the 
Leicester, has been appointed chair-| bill was that the census showed 26,000 
man of the boarding-out committee of | women in Wurtemberg to be cultivat- 
the Poor Law Guardians at Peterbor-|ing farms, of which 
The despatches say: | owners. 


When the Kingdom of 
gave women en- 


they were the 


Some women are talking about get- 


Clayton |ting out an injunction to restrain the 
personally, but because a woman has|director of the census, E. Dana Dur- 
been selected to preside over a com-|and, from continuing to send out these 
mittee mainly composed of men. Mr.| blanks until they have had a chance to 








would give “less space to the prize 


children. 
would resign every public office he] THE NEWLY APPOINTED ADVIS- 


ORY COMMITTEE. 


In accordance with the vote of the 
Washington Convention, an Advisory 
Committee has been appointed by the 
| Official board of the N. A. W. S. A. It 
consists of the following women, who 
will meet regularly to hold consulta- 
tions about hopeful methods of carry- 
ing on suffrage work: 

Mrs. A. Alexander, Miss Lucy An- 
'thony, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Carrie 
|}Chapman Catt, Mrs. Mary Ware Den- 


nett, Miss Mary Garrett, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, Mrs. Katherine H. 
Hepburn, Mrs. Donald Hooker, Mrs. 


William M. Ivins, Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlow, Miss Caroline Lexow, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page. 

The ideal Advisory Committee would 
be made up of a representative from 
each State, a member who was active, 
ingenious, effective and wise; but, on 
account of the great distances and the 
time and expense involved, sectional 
representation is an impracticability, 
so the present Committee is made up 
of women who live near enough to 
Headquarters to enable them to meet 
together frequently for discussion. 

Out of these discussions, it is hoped 
and expected that there may be dis- 
covered various suggestions for meth- 
ods of work which will be worth hand- 
ing on to all the State organizations, 
to be adapted or applied as local con- 
ditions may require in the different 
States. 

The corresponding secretary will, 
after each meeting, send to the presi- 
dent of each State Association an ac- 
count of the meeting, including any 
ideas which the committee has special- 
ly emphasized, and she will do her 
best to make up to the distant States 
for their necessary inability to be 
present at the meetings. 

It is also hoped that all interested 
suffrage workers will, on their part, 
send in to Headquarters, at any time, 
descriptions of new or. successful 
methods, which have come under their 
observation or into their experience, 
and these suggestions will be present- 
ed and discussed at the next meeting 
of the committee. 


MRS. CATT MUCH BETTER. 





Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt continues 
to improve. She has left the hospital 
for her home at 2 W. 86th Street, New 
York City, and she expected to be able 
to dispense with a trained nurse about 
the time that this paper will reach our 
readers. The latter part of July, if 
she is strong enough, she hopes to go 
away to some country place for the 
summer. 





Josephine Preston Peabody’s play, 
“The Piper,” has already gone into its 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


\ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is at her sum- 
mer home in Newport, R. I. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell left 
Boston this week for her cottage at 
Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont sailed for 
England June 29. She plans to study 
the administrative methods of the 
three largest Suffrage Associations. 

Miss Elizabeth Morrison of Provi- 
dence won the Chace prize for the best 
essay on woman suffrage at the Com- 
mencement of Brown University last 
week. 

Mrs. Taft, wife of the President, 
was a school teacher for three years 
in the early ’80’s. As Miss Herron, 
she had charge of the primary de- 
partment of a school at Walnut Hills, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Kate Biggers has been nominat- 
ed by the Oklahoma Republicans for 
chairman of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correciion. Mrs. Biggers is 
the much-beloved president of the Ok- 
lahoma Equal Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, in the 
Woman's Home Companion for July, 
comes out for woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Sangster has always been an “Anti,” 
but she is now converted, and she 
gives her reasons for her change of 
belief. 

Miss Grace C. Strachan, the leader 
of the women teachers of New York 
in their struggle for better salaries, 
has written a book on “Equal Pay.” 
It was in such demand among the 
teachers that the publishers could not 
fill all the orders before school closed. 

Miss Bernice Grady, aged 18, a 
member of the senior class of the 
high school at Brockton, Mass., has 
been appointed on the clerical staff 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor at Washington. She will be 
the youngest employee of the depart- 
ment. The position carries with it a 
salary of $900 the first year and addi- 
tional salary according to merit. 

Mrs. Martha Generals, an aged Afro 
American woman of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
has been granted a bronze medal and 
a pension of $20 a month by the Car- 
negie Hero Commission for her bravy- 
ery in saving the life of little John 
Walkes. The boy hold of a 
broken wire on the street, 


took 
which was 
charged with electricity, and 
Mrs. Gen- 
erals rescued him. In doing so she 


heavily 
he was being badly burned. 


was severely shocked herself. 
Helen Miller Gould has re- 
ceived a specially designed loving cup 


Miss 
of solid silver, on her birthday. It was 
the gift of the members of the rail- 
road branch of the Y. M. C. A. in twen- 
ty-five cities, located along the Gould 
system in the southwest. The cup rep- 
resents an appreciation of Miss Gould’s 
untiring efforts to get better 
conditions for the men on the Gould 
lines, and is the result of 
contributions. 


living 


voluntary 


Mrs. Sarah Posner deserves a Car- 
When a fire broke out 
the other day at 41 
Boston, just across the street 


negie medal. 
Billerica street, 
from 
her, she laid a narrow plank across 
from her window to the window of 
the opposite flat, walked over it, 30 
feet from the ground, and carried back 
over the same frail bridge first her 


neighbor, Mrs. Rosenberg, who had 
just been confined, and then Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s new-born baby. When 


they were in safety, but not before, 
Mrs. Posner collapsed. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Tracy, a teacher in 
Public School No. 83, in New York 
City, has been suspended, the charge 
on the minutes of the board of educa- 
tion reading thus: “Suspended for 
neglect of duty.” This drastic act was 
decided upon when Miss Tracy no 
longer put in an appearance in the 
schoolroom to teach her classes. Of 
course some punishment was due toa 
teacher who thus failed in her duties. 
Miss Tracy was absent from her 
schoolroom, and this was enough. But 
the teacher really could not help being 
absent She died. The fact did not 
enter into the consideration of the 
school managers, and she was sus- 








Dean, Justice of the Peace, said hej|state their case to him. 


fourth edition. 


pended. 
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VICTORY IN SIGHT IN ENGLAND. 





The Cabinet's conference over the 
question whether they should give 
facilities for the suffrage bill to come 
to a vote was reported by the cable- 
grams to have resulted unsatisfactorily 
to the women. All that the friends of 
suffrage wanted was to be given the 
time absolutely necessary to put their 


bill through its successive stages in 


| business 





the House of Commons. It lay 
the Cabinet to grant them the time for | 
this or to refuse it. 

So far as can be gathered from the | 


meagre despatches, the ministry would | 


with | 


not promise to give time for the bil!.| 


This aroused strong popular displeas- 
ure, Mrs. Pankhurst gave notice that, 
if the bill was again smothered and | 


| 


not allowed to come to a vote, ber so- 
ciety would begin a militant campaign | 
more strenuous than any of their | 
former and that their prepara-, 
tions for it were all made. The Wom- 
en's Freedom League, led by Mrs. Des- | 


ones, 


pard, declared that they would refuse | 


to pay their taxes and would go to 
prison. The non-militants were equal- 


ly indignant, and their president, Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, that 
they would adopt “harsher measures” 


said 


than those of the past, if red tape were 
The 


prospect 


their bill. 
was disgusted at the 


still applied to block 
publie 
of a renewal of all the disturbances of | 
the last few 


form. 


years, in an aggravated 
Their sentiments were those of 
the omnibus driver, whose vehicle was 
wedged 


immovably in the cheering 


crowd watching a huge procession of 


suffragists. He shouted to a_police- 


man, “Aw, give ‘em the vote, but don’t 

block the traffic!” 
It seems that the 

opinion has 


pressure of public 
been too 


Asquith. The 


strong for Mr. 


despatches now an- 


noun that the Cabinet has granted 


july 1t and 12 for the discussion of 


the bill, and that the suffragists have 
“scored beavily” in securing this con- 
CeSSIOI A. S. B 
AS IT IS IN ENGLAND. 
Michael Ernest Sadler, Royal Com- 


missioner on Secondary Education in 
England, Professor of History and Ad- 
ministration of Education in the Uni 
Manchester, 
ary corresponding member of the Na 
tional 


versity of and an honor 


Education Association, was re- 


quested by a Chicago teacher to ex- 
press his opinion on the candidacy of 
Mrs. Young. 

While 


attitude toward candidates, 


maintaining an impersonal 
Mr. Sadler 
said in his reply, “The National Union 
elected 


of Teachers in England has 


vice-presi 
Shef- | 


for the first 
dent, Miss 
field. 


by the whole profession.” 


time a woman 
Isabella Cleghorn of 
The choice has been welcomed 


The presidency of the English Union 


is filled automatically, the elected vice- 


president of one year becoming pres 


ident the next. Miss Cleghorn will be 


president next year over an organiza- 


tion of 67,000 teachers. 
“We 
must not let England get ahead of us.” 


A Chicago delegate remarked: 





THE SCOPE OF THE BILL. 
Now that the suffrage bill in 
land seems likely 


Eng- 
to pass, there will 
be general interest as to its scope. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, secretary of 
the “Conciliation Committee” in Par- 
liament, points out in a recent article 
that the bill is democratic. It will en- 
franchise over a million women, 82 per 
cent. of them women belonging to the 
working people. A bill, giving suffrage 
to women on exactly the same terms 
as to men, would have enfranchised 
about 1,250,000 women. As Miss Chris- 
tobel Pankhurst expresses it, “What 
the bill does is to admit women to the 
larger and more important franchises, 
while excluding them from certain 
minor franchises.” She points out 


that only about 10 per cent. of the 
present male voters have the ballot in 


virtue of those 


|schools is not 


‘the necessity of giving each 





“minor franchises” 


which this bill does not extend to 
women. The women who will be able 
to vote under it are: 

1. Any woman who owns a house 
and lives in it. 

2. Any woman who rents a house 
and lives in it. 

3. A woman who rents any part of 
a house and has full control over that 
part, even if it be only one room, and 
no matter how low the rent. 

4. A woman who is a lodger, not 
having full control over her own room, 
but paying not less than $50 a year 
for it unfurnished. 

5. A woman having a shop, office or 
premises of any sort for 
which she pays a rent of not less than 
$50 per year. 

The women who will get Parliamen- 
tary suffrage by this bill are prac- 
tically the same women who have had 
municipal suffrage in England for 
more than 40 years, and who have ex- 
ercised it, in the words of W. E. Glad- 
stone, “without detriment, and with 
great advantage.” A. S. B. 





DO TEACHERS NEED THE 
BALLOT? 


It is the general testimony of edu- 
cators, from President Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard University down, that 
the amount of money appropriated for 
nearly as large as it 
Both pupils and teachers 
overcrowding, and 


ought to be. 


suffer from from 
teacher 
too many pupils for the best educa- 
tional results. 

What is the reason for this lack of 
money tor the schools? 


that the 


One reason is 


mothers and the teachers 


have no votes. Money can be found 


for purposes in which voters are inter- 
ested. Hon. Frederic C. 

“We spend millions for business 
purposes, for the promotion of indus- 
try. And yet, when any organization 
goes to the City Hall for thousands for 
school purposes, it is met with the re- 
sponse that the city is too poor. We 
can spend millions for docks, but not 
thousands for playgrounds.” 

In New 


there are 


Howe says: 


York, it is estiniated that 


SO0,000 fewer seats in the 


public schools than there are children 


cf school age Many children cannot 


go to school at all, and thousands of! 


others have to be put on “half time.” 


This is an injustice both to the chil 


dren and to the teacher. The children 
get only half the time in school to 
\hich they ive entitled, and the 
teacher has her strength worn out bs 
having to teach two relays of children 
tail 

In Philadelphia the Superintendent 
f Schools Jately called attention to; 
the fact that there were 20,000 fewer 
seats in the schools than there were} 
children applying for admission; thou 


sands could not get in, and for those 


who did get in, the accommodations | 
| men and women who (in a desperate | 


were so poor that children were sitting 


on broken benches, on boards stretched | 
| their loyalty. Evidently Mrs. Young 


across the aisles, on window sills, and 


even on the floor. All this was for 
lack of Yet just at that 


the City Fathers voted $50,000 of pub 


money. time 


lic money to entertain the “Elks,” and 


$10,000 more 


Patriotic Sons of ‘America. This 
$60,000 came largely from women's 
taxes, but the women had no vote as 


to how it should be spent. 
Almost 
pinched for money; but 


everywhere, the schools are 
in the equal 
suffrage States this is not the case. 
The Colorado State Superintendent of 
Public 


people in Colorado grumble about the 


Instruction said to me: “Some 
size of the school tax, but our schools 
Gen. Irving 
“The extension 


have money enough.” 
Hale of Denver says: 
of suffrage to women has made it 
easier to secure liberal appropriations 
for education.” Colorado appropriates 
more money per capita for education 
than any of the Eastern States, which 
are so much older and richer. 

Of the inadequate amount of money 
provided for school purposes, the 
women teachers do not get their fair 
share. In Massachusetts, the average 
pay of a woman teacher in the public 
schools is about one-third that of a 
man. In New York, the richest city in 
America, the women teachers are paid 
that there are many 
vacancies in the public schools for 
which no teachers can be found. The 
women teachers of New York have for 
years been using their “indirect influ- 
ence” to the utmost, to secure equal 
pay for equal work, but without ayail. 
In Wyoming, where women vote, the 
law provides that women teachers 
shall receive the same pay as men, 


wher the work done is the same. (Re- 


so poorly 


to entertain the Order of | 


614.) 

The news that Utah had granted 
women the ballot was quickly followed 
by the announcement that the Legis- 
lature had passed a bill to give women 
teachers the same pay as men when 
they held certificates of the same 
grade. (Revised Statutes of Utah, 
Section 1853.) The Colorado State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
says: “There is no difference made in 
teachers’ salaries_on account of -sex.” 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
College says: 


“Experience proves that women us 
well as men need the ballot to protect 
them in their special interests and in 
their power to gain a livelihood. Im 
Philadelphia no woman teacher re- 
ceives the same salary as men teachers 
for the same work, and no women, 
however successful, are appointed to 
the best-paid and most influential post- 
tions in the schools. Yet more than 
one-half of the children in the schools 
of Philadelphia are girls; more than 
nine-tenths of all the teachers are 
women; and it is the mothers and not 
the fathers who care most profoundly 
for the education of their children. 
What is true of Philadelphia is true in 
the main of the public schools in 42 of 
the United States; but it is not true in 
the four States where women vote.” 

A. S. B. 





VICTORY FOR MRS. ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 


A worthy tribute to the nation’s edu- 
cators, both men and is the 
election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Superintendent of Public 
Chicago, as the new president of the 
National Education 


women, 
Schools in 
Association. It 


talk about the 
opposition of men educators to a wo- 


puts an end to much 


man as a candidate for the first posi- 
tion in our educational world just be- 
cause she is a woman, and it shows 
that worth and ability have a higher 
value throughout the country than is 
sometimes thought by reviewers of the 
times. It 


shows also that there is a 


keen sense of fair play among those 
who teach principle and justice in our 
schools, for the 


which took 


place on Thursday in Boston had fair 


election 





play for its keynote. 


| 

| Mrs. Young was elected by 617 votes 
| oe rh 

j to 576. There are many reasons why 


{she was elected. In the first place 


she was made president of the N. E. A. 


jon her merits as an educator. She has 


; Climbed the whole educational ladder 
j}and knows the role of teacher from 
{that in a small school with a meager 


|} salary, to a position on a large univer- 


sity staff, to the superintendency of 


| P > } 
the publie schools in one of the lead- 


‘ing educational centres in the country 
$10,000 a 
second place she has proved her abil 


Jat a salary of 
} 
| 


}ity by taking a recognized educational 


jand political “tangle” and making it 


into a 


ituation) have attested her worth by 


| has received signal and deserved hon- 


}or in her country as an educator, she 
| ; 
|} has served a long career, and while 


|she is recognized by the whole coun-| 


try as a leader, it 


| fitting that she receive this crowning 


| honor, this formal recognition of her | 


| world. 


place in the educational 
in the third place, it is a recognized 
fact that the 


country 


women teachers of the 


greatly out-number the men 


teachers, and it is reported that the 
women contribute eight-tenths of the 
revenue of the association, and these 
two phases of the situation point to 
the justice of at least one woman 
among the officers of the association. 
could 
of women to men in 
members at Thursday’s 
meeting and noted that not a woman 
was on the platform without marking 
the inconsistency. 

In the fourth place, when it is re- 
membered that the N. E. A. has been 
in existence forty-eight years and that 
there has never before been a woman 
president, it does seem that the wo- 
men have a right to a candidate in 
this year of civilization and democra- 
ey, especially when there is such a 
worthy and deserving candidate. 

It is believed that Mrs. Young’s 
election to the superintendency of the 
Chicago schools means the end of po- 
litical rule in the schools of that city. 
Is it too much to hope that her elec- 
tion as president of the N. E. A. this 
week means the end of prejudice 
against women and the beginning of 
a new era in perhaps the most import- 
ant institution in the land? 

A. E. R. 


indeed, no one have observed 
the proportion 


the active 





year. In the} 


successful, co-operating body of | 


seemed especially | 
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The Woman's Journal has just been 
mate the official organ of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and Progress has been merged 
with the Journal. This news is so 
interesting in every respect and so 
significant to every subscriber, and 
every prospective subscriber, and it 
is so vital to the Journal that we in- 
vite your special attention to it. 

To subscribers this change means 
several things: 

1. That suffragists will hereafter be 
supporting one paper instead of two. 

2. That the efforts of the National 
and of the staff of the Woman's Jour- 
nal will in the future be concentrated 
to make this one paper more satisfac- 
tory than either paper has been able 
to be in the past. 

3. That the backing of the National 
will be a great help in increasing the 
paper's sphere of usefulness. 

4. That the subscription price of the 
paper is reduced to $1 per year. 

5. That as soon as the details can 
be arranged the Journal will be made 
larger, having eight pages instead of 
four, and that while the paper will 
cost 50 cents less, it will be worth 
double the money paid for it hereto- 
fore. 

To the Woman's Journal the change 
has many meanings that augur well 
for the future. 

1. It means increased strength both 
from the equal suffrage standpoint and 
from the publishing standpoint. It is 
a great thing to have the backing of 
the Nationai and to feel that our inter- 
ests are their interests, that they are 
going to help us fight our battles, and 
that an organized army in a just cause 
is steadily marching on to victory in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

2. It means that we have the Prog- 
ress subscription list to add to the 
Woman’s Journal list at once and that 
we have already begun a determined 
campaign to double our present sub- 
seription list. 

Now, friends, in making the Journal 
the national organ, the Association 
is taking a risk, for it has agreed to 
pay the bills of the Journal. We are, 
therefore, ambitious to make the Wo- 
man's Journal, as the national organ, 
pay its expenses even from the first 
year if possible, so that the National 
Association, which already has many 
demands on its treasury in order to 
; meet the cost of other lines of work, 
| may not be too heavily taxed. 

Now everyone agrees that it is a 
good thing for the Association and for 
the cause of equal suffrage to have the 
Woman's Journal, with its forty years 
of honorable history, as the national! 





organ, and that it is much better to 
have one good paper that pays its 
way than to have two papers, both 


of which are financial burdens on the 
suffragists of the entire country. We 
are convinced that the Journal, which 
already pays about four-fifths of its 
|}expenses, can be made to cover the 
whole expense, and we want to do it 
| the first year of the coalition. 

Let us, therefore, review the situa- 
tion, friends, and ask ourselves what 
we stand for. And if it is worth 
standing for at all, shall we not stand 


ADVANTAGES OF THE MERGER. 


| The merger that has taken 
and the Woman's 


will be a good thing both for 


place 
between Progress 
Journal 
|the Journal and for the National Suf- 
frage Association. it has been said 
that the best bargains are those which 
This 


jare advantageous to both sides. 
| coalition is eminently a case in point. 


| Terms of the Agreement. 
| in accordance with the vote passed 
at Washington, the Official Board of 
control the edi- 
and will 
present 


the Association will 


toriul policy of the paper, 


The 
will continue to edit 


run its business end. 


editor it, giving 
The As- 
financial re- 


her services free of charge. 
sociation assumes the 
sponsibility for the paper so long as 
organ. It 
provides the editor with a secretary. 


it remains its official also 
The arrangement is terminable at six 
months’ notice on either side, but it 
has been entered into by both parties 
with the intention that it shall be per- 
manent. 

In case of the death of the present 
editor, who is also the owner of a 
majority of the stock in the Woman's 
Journal, the stock and the paper wiil 
become the property of the Associa- 
tion. 


Advantages for the Association. 

It is to the advantage of the Asso- 
ciation to have a weekly for its organ 
rather than a monthly. The suffrage 
movement has grown to such a degree 
that a monthly is not adequate for 
purposes either of news or of propa- 
ganda, much less for both. Each of 
the three principal Suffrage Associa- 
tions in England now issues a weekly. 

If the Association is to publish a 
weekly paper, this is an economical 
way of doing so. Some time ago the 
Official Board made inquiries into the 
cost of making Progress a weekly. 
They were told by experts that the 














for it as if we mean what we profess, 
stand for it with all our might, stand 
for it for victory? 

It is well known that no periodical 
is able to pay its way by its subscrip- 
tions alone and that bills are paid and 
money made by the advertisements, 
and that the power to get advertise- 
ments for a paper is in direct ratio to 
its circulation. We must, therefore, 
have more subscriptions, and in order 
to get more subscriptions we need the 
continued and increased interest and 
support not only of every subscriber 
but also of each and every believer in 
equal suffrage and justice in the whole 
country. 

We say we need your co-operation 
especially during the next twelve 
months. Maybe you are willing to 
co-operate but are wondering how you 
can help. Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Talk about the Woman’s Journal. 
Tell people what you think of it. Tell 
them you believe it has a great future 
before it. Make them believe it, too. 
Tell them the quality of its editorials, 
the quality of its news, and mention 
some of the good things for which it 
stands. Tell them it has lived 
through more than forty years when 
equal suffrage was.~- unpopular, and 
that it is now on the up-grade. Tell 
them the reduced price—only $1. 

2. Get new subscribers for the paper. 
If you can’t get some at once send the 
paper for one year or six months or 
three months to some of your rela- 
tives or friends or acquaintances. 

3. If you are in business, or have 
anything to advertise, put your adver- 
tisement in the Journal. If you have 
no advertisement of your own, getone 
from your husband, your son or broth- 
er or friend. If you can’t do this, tell 
all of your advertising friends about 
the paper, tell them of the thousands 
of homes of intelligent and progressive 
readers to which it goes each week, 
and when you pay your bills to firms 
that might advertise in the Journal, 
inclose a slip bearing these words: 
“Do you advertise in the Woman's 
Journal?” 

4. Give us some money; any amount 
will be acceptable. It is very fash- 
ionable nowadays to raise endowment 
funds. Why not endow the Woman's 
Journal? If you can’t do it alone some- 
one might help you. Just start a fund. 


The Y. M. C. A.’s and the colleges all 
around us are running endowment 
races with hundreds of thousands of 


dollars as their goal, and they are hav- 
ing glorious midnight rejoicings over 
their success. 

5. If you are not prepared to work 
for an endowment, perhaps you want 
to invest. Would you like to buy a 
share in the Woman's Journal stock? 
If so communicate with us at once. 

6. And last, wear the pretty suffrage 
pin, “Votes for Women.” There is 
nothing like it for letting the world 
know that the cause is advancing, that 
the number of suffragists is growing 
daily, and that equal suffrage is be- 
coming popular. Let us unite for jus- 
tice, liberty and right. U-n-i-o-n spells 
V-i-c-t-o-r-y. 


Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
Agnes E. Ryan, 


Business Manager. 


first requisite would be to raise a fund 


of $20,000 in advance. Moreover, in 


|carrying on the paper as a weekly and 


) 


building it where {i 


would 


up to the point 
cover its own expenses, tac 
Association would not only have had 
to pay the salary of a business man- 
ager, as it now does for the Woman’s 
Journal, but also of an editor, and the 
services of a competent editor would 
have cost at least $1200 a year—prob- 
have 
been all the other running expenses, 


ably more. There would also 


during the before the 


could have become self-supporting. In 


years paper 


comparison with this, it is clearly a 


saving of money for the Association 
to adopt as its organ a weekly which 
four-fifths 


of its expenses, and to build it up to 


is already covering about 
the point where it can cover the other 
fifth. will be easier 
to do this when there is only one suf- 
frage weekly in the field than it would 


Clearly, also, it 


be if there were two. 

The Association gets with its organ 
the benefit of whatever reputation the 
Woman’s Journal may have gained 
during its more than forty years of 
publication, and its historical connec- 
tion with many of the honored pio- 
neers of the movement. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe wrote, years ago: “The 
Woman's Journal is the most reliable 
and extensive source of information 
regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. 
It is the oldest of the woman suffrage 
papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished 
reputation.” 

The merger will give Mrs. Ida H. 
Harper more time to devote her great 
abilities to the national press work. 
Mrs. Harper has again and again rep- 
resented to the Official Board that it 
was impossible for one person to do 
justice both to the press work and to 
Progress, and has earnestly asked to 
be set free from the editorship of 
Progress, even as a monthly. 
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Advantages for the Journal. 

The advantages to the Woman's 
Journal are not less great. By becom- 
ing the naticnal organ, the Journal 
gains in prestige and power. Its cir- 
culation is increased by all the snt- 
scribers of Progress, and the increase 
in circulation will make it easier to 
get advertisements. The paper will 
have the benefit of the suffrage news 
and information which come in to the 
National Headquarters from all parts 
of the country, and will thus be able 
to report the progress of the move- 
ment more adequately and fully. The 
officers and members of the Associa- 
tion will take a greater interest in 
pushing its circulation. Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan, who was going to assume the 
business management of the Woman’s 
Journal even if it had not become the 
national organ, is paid by the Associa- 
tion a salary which enables her to de- 
vote her whole time to it, and this 
will make her work very much more 
effective. An enterprising and capable 
business management will strengthen 
the Journal in what has been its weak- 
est point. The editor is supplied with 
a private secretary, which the state 
of her health has made a necessity, 
and if the coalition proves permanent 
she will be freed from the financial 
responsibility of raising the money to 
fill up the gap between the paper’s 
annual receipts and expenses, and can 
use her time and energy to better ad- 
vantage for the cause. With improved 
business management, it is believed 
that this gap can be wholly filled up. 
This will require the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the suffragists throughout the 
country. At every suffrage meeting 
that is held this summer, copies of 
the Woman's Journal should be sold 
and subscriptions be taken. 

Combination and consolidation give 
increased strength in: every line of 
business, and they are bound to give 
increased strength also in reform. 

A. 8. B. 





A PLUCKY TEACHER. 
Linton- 
school 


Miss Mildred Williams of 
ville, Minn., a resolute little 
teacher, has broken the record in the 
Canadian Northwest for the length of 
time the land office has been besieged 
by homesteaders. She has just com- 
pleted a wait of twelve days at the 
local land office, and succeeded in se- 
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TEACHERS’ PAY AND COST OF LIVING. 
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was 44 per cent. 


Education. 


Last week, in the article on 


not discovered until after the paper 
gram is Chart No. 1, 


in 1907 was 93-8 per cent. 


this subject, the cut 
“Chart No. 1,’ was not Chart No. 1, but something else. 


The light, diagonal line above represents the cost of living from 1897 
to 1907, as shown by the United States Government Reports. 


Based on the cost in 1897, the increase in the cost of living in 1907 


The heavy, zig-zag line below the diagonal represents the maximum 
salaries actually paid to 2500 experienced elementary teachers in Chicago 
during the same period, as shown by the 


proceedings of the Board of 


that appeared as 
The mistake was 


had gone to press. The above dia- 


and it tells the whole story. 
Based on the salary paid these teachers in 1897, the increase in salary 





the trouble to mark the article and 
place the magazine in my box; and 
this kindly, hospitable spirit per- 
vades the hotel. 
Woman Founds Hospital. 
An institution of which the town 
is justly proud is the Whitwell Hos- 


W. S. Whitwell as 
husband, a promi- 
Boston, and latei 
Mrs. Whitwell 


pital, built by Mrs. 
a memorial to her 
nent physician in 
in San Francisco. 
came to Arizona in 1904 in search of 
health, and, finding an ideal climate 
in Tucson, decided to erect a hospital 
which would fill a need for other 
health-seekers. She devoted herself 
energetically to its building, and 
erected an institution of which any 
city might be proud. But on the very 
day that the water main was com- 





quarter section valued at} 
The rule in 


formed 


curing a 
$18 an acre. 
that a line 


Canada is} 


shall be and the} 


first one gets first choice. Miss Wil-| 
liams established herself in a reclining | 
chair just outside of the door. She} 


employed a woman to bring her meals 
At night she 
over her chair, 


and other necessaries. 
a kind of tent 
privacy. 


made 
which 
was in sympathy with her because of 
the ingenuity and determination she 
displayed. There was a cheer when | 
she marched into the land office and 
secured her homestead. She went to 
Canada eight months ago to teach 
school. As the support of a widowed 
mother, she was entitied, under the 
law, to a homestead of 160 acres. 


secure Every one 








SUFFRAGISTS PROMINENT IN 
N. E. A. 


On the neminating committee of the 
N. E. A. this year two well-known suf- | 
fragists one from the 
West and the other from New York. 
They are C. I. Duniway of Montana, 
son of Abigail Scott Duniway, 
was a pioneer suffragist of the West, 





were active, 


who 


and Miss Katherine D. Blake, daugh- 
ier of Lillie Devereux Blake of New 
York, who was also a well-known 
pioneer suffragist. A. E. R. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Arizona. 


Traveling in Arizona brings such a 


succession of beautiful scenery and 
interesting historic towns that one 
despairs of attempting to describe 


But the old town of Tucson, 
that we used to pronounce with a 
“k” when we studied geography, 
which is now the delight of Eastern 
tourists seeking an ideal winter 
climate, deserves special mention. 

It; possesses a hotel, the Santa Rita, 
whose architecture, of the old mis- 
sion style, is the consummation of 
beauty, and its equipment and service 
are ideal. Its aim seems to be to 
serve the guests not only with what 
they call for, but with what they 
might like to have. In my mail-box 
one day I found a copy of La Folis¢tic’s 
Magazine. 
the obliging clerk, who, having found 
an article on woman suffrage, thought 
I would like to see it, and had taken 


them. 





| features is a 


It had been put there Si 


pleted, and before the water could be 
turned on, the building burned to the 
ground. 


Mrs. Whitwell was shocked, but not 


discouraged. She immediately sci 
about to rebuild—this time a lfivre- 
proof structure, and now the Whtit- 
well Hospital is one of the greates¢ 


in the Southwest. It is built in the 
mission style, as all the finest arc i 
tecture of the Southwest is, and the 
International Hospital Record says 
that it compares favorably with auy 
other hospital or sanatorium in the 
country. One of its most attractive 
roof garden where pa- 
tients may take sun baths and sleep 
out of doors at night, which is ver 

common in this country. The equip- 
ment is of the very best, and the pu 
tients’ rooms are large, sunny, and 
well equipped. 

The hospital carries a Training 
School for Nurses, and has a labora- 
tory for analytical and research work. 
In connection with the hospital, but 
entirely separated from it, is a line 
of cottages for tubercular patients, 
who are thus provided with the best 
of care, but are in nowise a menace to 
the other patients. 

Mrs. Whitwell has given her en- 
tire time to the institution, and now 
that it has proved a success she in- 
tends to place it in the hands of a 
stock company, she remaining one of 
the directors. 

She is an ardent suffragist, and 
gave much assistance to my work ii 
Tucson. She is interested in many 
lines of philanthropy, and particu- 
larly in the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, in prison reform, and uni- 
versal peace. 

The chairman of our Suffrage Com- 
mittee in Tucson is Mrs. L. C. 
Hughes, wife of ex-Governor Hughes, 
both of whom were suffrage pioneers 
in the days when it was a sacrifice to 
be a suffragist. Their son John once 
represented Arizona in the National 
Convention while he was a mere boy 
in college, and when introduced by 
Mjss Anthony made a_never-to-be- 
forgotten speech. He is now one of 
our most able advocates in the Terri- 
tory. 

Tucson lately celebrated in a most 
enthusiastic manner the opening of 
its new railroad, connecting it with 
the interior of Mexico. Its parade 
was reviewed by Governor Sloan of 


Arizona, Governor Torres of Sonora, 
and Governor Redo of Sinalca. The 
social functions in connection with 


the celebration were elegant. At the 
reception, attended by representative 
people from Arizona and Mexico, 
woman suffrage was discusse infor- 
mally among small groups, as it is 
discussed everywhere in 
Arizona, and much friendly interest 


was manifested. 


Massachusetts. 


At the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 
chusetts on June 27 the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President, Helen S. Parker; first 
vice-president, Maud Wood Park; sec- 
ond vice-president, Katharine lextei 
McCormick; secretary, Mary A. E. M. 


Buckminster; treasurer, Marie A, 
Molineux. 
Mrs. Dora Montefiore of England 


spoke on “Sccial Motherhood.” She 
began by showing how the woman 
made tie first home life in nomad ex- 


istence, and that the child then be- 
longed to the mother, because the 


father was to some extent ignorant 
of his paternity. She traced the 
growth of spinning and brewing in the 
homes—its monoply by women for use 

and the change to machinery and in 
dustrial organization—its monopoly bs 
men for profit. “Women have always 
come to the front whenever there has 
been a change in the established orde1 
of things—an overthrow of conven- 
tion,” said Mrs. Montefiore, and cited 
the Renaissance, and how afterward 
women had to sink baek into drudges, 
property. “The very word family,” 
she said, “comes from the Latin fami 
lus, group of slaves, including the wife 
and children, over which the man had 
power of life and death. Thus it hap 
pened that women were from the be 
ginning legislated for as property.” 
[And at present, in the State of Mas 
sachusetts, a man can collect more 
damages for a wife injured by a rail 


road because of his loss of her ser- 
vices than she can collect as an in 
dividual who has suffered. | 

Mrs. Montefiore believes that men 
wiil never do anything radical 
against the white slave traffic, and 
told of her experience a few hours 


before. With a friend, and_ the 
friend's daughter, she went for din- 
ner to the English room of the Thorn- 
dike Hotel at a little after six. After 
much delay, and more whispered con- 
sultation, a waiter approached and 
said that he could not serve them, as 
they had no escort. Mrs. Montefiore 
thereupon went to the manager, who 
reiterated that though she was a 
grandmother and her friend a mother 
they could not be served without an 
escort, even though that escort had 
been picked up on the street as they 
came in. “It is for your protection, 
ladies,” he said, “we serve only re- 
spectabie women in this restaurant.” 
“Rather,” replied Mrs. Montefiore, 
“should you replace your sign with 
one which reads, ‘No respectable wo- 
men served in this restaurant.” “As 
long as this condition exists,’ she told 
her hearers, “all women are smirched 
—all women are insulted by the sus- 
picion of being immoral.” 

“The sphere of the mother must ex- 
press itself in the community of the 
nation. All the children of the neigh- 
borhood should be her care—the so- 
cial motherhood means not sheltering 
the child in the home from the evils 
of the street, it means taking the 
street a proper place for all children— 
it means making the world safe for 


all girls.” 

In conclusion she quoted Ibsen’s 
forecast of a new aristocracy—an 
aristocracy of character—‘which I 
look for from the women and the 
workers.” 


Ethel C. Macomber, Sec. 





On Monday, July 11, the summer 
campaign of the State for winning 





Laura Gregg. 


tactics pursued this summer will be 


a modification of those pursued last 
year at this time and of those pursued 
at the Springfield meetings. In the 
latter case it was the plan of the 
canipaigners to hire a room and es- 
tablish headquarters in a city and 
spend a week there, making a ful! 
canvass of the place and making va- 
ried appeals to the various types of 
citizens with a view to enlisting the 
support of all interests. In this way 
labor unions, women's clubs, school 
teachers, society women, theatre- 
goers, mothers, church people—practi- 
cally everyone—was reached. 

In the campaign last summer to- 
tally different methods were adopted. 
All meetings were in the open air, 
whether on an excursion boat, the sea- 
shore, a city square, the village green, 
or the factory entrance. It was found 
that both methods worked well, but 
experience proved that a modified pian 
cf work might be more effective still. 
According to the present plan the cam- 
paign begins in Brockton and wi!] in- 
clude most of the nearby centres of 
population. A. E. R 





The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion gave a dramatic reading last 
Thursday, July 7, in honor of the visit 
ing teachers. Emily M. Bishop of 
New York read “Woman's Invasion,” 
by Rheta Childe Dorr. Mrs. Marion 
Craig Wentworth read the thrilling 
Trafalgar square scene from “Votes 
for Women,” by Elizabeth Robins. 
The reading was at Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, corner Exeter and Boylston 
streets, and was thoroughly appreciat- 
ed by the hearers. 


New York. 


Prize Essay Winner. 

The Anthony prize of $50 for the 
best essay on “Why Women Should 
Vote,” which was offered by the New 
York State W. S. A., has been award- 
ed to Miss Anne Herendeen of Wells 
College. 


Miss Herendeen is a_ resident of 
Geneva, N. Y., and was a member of 
the class of 1910. Mr. George M. 


Ward, president of Wells College, in 


a letter recently received said: ‘We 
are, of course, greatly pleased that 
Miss Herendeen secured the prize. 


She is a right capable young woman, 
and will, I believe, be heard from.” 


Mrs. Anna C. Etz of Hornell, Mrs. 
William Penfield of New York and 
Mrs. James McAfee of Mt. Vernon 


were the judges. 





will 
fara 


The New York State W. 8S. A. 
hold its annual convention at Nii 
alls, October 18 and 21. 

The official board of the New York 
State W. S. A. have unanimously elect 
ed Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont chairman of 
the Bazar, which they expect to hold 
in New York City next December. 

Ella Hawley 





Crossett. 





| 

Iilinois. 

| midst of cur first auto 

toul Di Anna kK 
1S ~ 

and 1 


northwest counties 


mobil uffrage 


| We are in the 
j Blount of Oak Park, our Tilinoi 
i vice-president, is in charge. 


covering the seven 


| 

lot the State This is one of the most 
l biotunentine parts of [ilinois, and out 
auto, with a yellow banner wound 
around the body of the machine, add 
to the picturesqueness, while it loud!s 
proclaims our mission Kvery bs 
tander reads “Votes For Women” ¢ 
sides and front, und “No Vote No Tax, 


on the rear. 
We make one county seat in a day, 
and two or three 
Three speeches a day is out 
at three different 


places in bet 


places 


In the larger towns, like Rockford 
Freeport, Warren, Savanna, [fulton, 
Mt. Carroll, Morrison, Sterling, Lan-! 
ark, ete., committees of our friends en 
tertain us. Sut in smaller places 


where we had notified no one, we can 
crowd in ten minutes on the 
The street meetings 
than the park 
largest wa 


get a 
principal street. 
are better atte nded 
meetings, 
in Galena, with no wonien to help. In 
places like Lena, Pacatonica, Chad 
wick, Thompson, etc., where we were 
unannounced, we gatherea men almos 
entirely. We have had a majority of 
men in all but two meeting Our 
evening crowds are the largest, from 
about four hundred attendants up. 

No one of this party, except Rey 
Kate Hughes, is a_ trained public 
speaker. Her voice is much the best, 
but the weaker voices of the rest of us, 


and one of oul 





Dr. Blount, Miss Helen Todd, and my- 
self, have been improving, until we 
have decided that street speaking,} 
with occasional passing street cars,| 


near-by street pianos and talking ma- 
chines opposite, have been a means of | 
grace, vocally. The splendid !"linois| 
air, though at its hottest and dust} 
laden, the jouncing up and down in! 
the most hilly part of the State, have! 
only invigorated us physically, and we 
recommend to any frail, anemic suf-| 
fragist a suffrage auto tour. We| 
could not use trolleys in the western} 
part of the State, for there are none. | 

It is a great idea to tour 102 coun- | 
ties in a State, three hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles wide, and 


| very day of the last 


auto from Roberts’ garage in Rock- 
ford. Young Mr. Roberts, the son, 
who drives us, has been so helpful we 
want him on other tours, where peo- 
ple have loaned machines.. We still 
lack machines enough to complete the 
State. We must not rent much, for 
collections will not cover auto rent. 

The local papers give us from one 
to four columns, and the Chicago press 
report us daily, as they do Roosevelt, 
the bribery trials and the prize fight. 

The Chicago Tribune has sent a 
staff correspondent, Mr. T. Adams, a 
Chicago University man, after us at 
each place. When our load is light 
we give him a ride, and charge him 
$3 a day for the privilege. 

The farmers wave their hats from 
the tops of hay wagons and corn-culti- 
vators; women wave handkerchiefs 
from doors, and factory windows are 


often full of cheering friends. Our ap- 
proach is telephoned from town to 
town. 


This is the most effective legislative 
woman suffrage work we have ever 
done here. We are creating that “no- 
ble discontent” with our last Legisla- 
ture, which will retire many of the 
legislators to a well-earned obscurity. 

We tell in every district exactly 
what each of their anti legislators did, 
in sorrow rather than in anger, and 


advise political annihilation. The vot- 
ers are not angry. They cheer us. 
This group of women goes home 


next Tuesday, and the next tour be- 
gins July 11. Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout 
manages it, and will take the seven 
northeast counties. 

We want to start the tour of Rev. 
Kate Hughes July 18, for the counties 
of Knox, Henderson, Warren, Mason, 
Schuyler, Fulton, McDonough and 
Itancock. 

Other tours will be announced as 
planned. Loans of automobiles and 
donations of money to complete this 
whirlwind campaign will be accepta- 
ble. 

Waugh McCulloch, 
Superintendent. 


Catharine 
Legislative 


July 3, 1910. 


South Dakota. 
Tomorrow the new State capitol is 


dedicated, and the suffragists 


have a committee meeting in the cap- 


te be 


ital city. 
A Disappointment. 


According to an arrangement, long 
since made, your humble servant must 
‘top off at a village this side and keep 
to the line of her duty in the field. She 
didn't know it would be so hard. 
session of the 
Legislature this representative of the 
suffrage folk wended her way up the 
stairs of the old wooden building, and 
‘he thinks it would be nice tomorrow 
with the suffrage women assem- 
bled in Pierre, and witness with them 
the dedication of the new building. 
Women and Indians. 

But it is something 

South Dakota woman in South Dakota. 





to be 


just to be a 


\ native of one’s native State! All the 
dedicatory services in the nivers 
couldn't make me feel more my alle 
viance—and yet the Wakpala Indians 


on the Standing Rock Reservation 
have privileges of which I dare not 
dream As citizen Indians (they hay 

their ellotments) these particular 
Indians exercise their right of sut- 
frage, for the first time, at the coming 
election, a right conferred upon “citi- 
zen” (tax-paying) Indians at the time 
when the women of this great Com 


monwealth were counted out 
Death of Major Pickler. 


Major Pickler has passed aw: In 
a letter today a friend says We all 
feel so sad What a good friend the 
cause has lost! Mrs. Pickler bears up 


well, although | know her heart is 
crushed This woman it i 


with the Major, who has given me the 


blessed 


inspiration which makes it fun to toot 
my horn in the street and speak for 
the enfranchisement of the women of 
my own, my native land 
First Open-Air Meetings in S. D. 
Mine so says Mrs. Jeffric in 
letter toda ‘have been the first street 


meetings of the South Dakota cam- 
paign, and so I want to tell about 
them. The opening one was in Vet 
milion, the town in which I was born 
some years ‘before the flood,’ which is 
understood by South Dakotans The 


Was not advertised, and was 
startling 


meeting 


a rather occurrence for a 


university tow1 We found out, how- 
ever, something about how high to 
pitch our voice, how much breath it 


takes to play in the open air, and just 


what has and has not the best effect 
upon voters. The next evening we 
were ready for voters, and we had 


women. We have had five open-air 
meetings now, and it is the truth, we 
can almost fit our remarks after we 
see the crowd.” 

Rose Bower. 
June 29. 


Viborg, 








Telephone Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Office hours : 9 a, m. to8 p. m. 
Sunday, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 





get it all in before September 15, when 
primaries are held. We can not do it 
by -train or trolley now. We wish we 
could have Mrs. Blatch’s “cheap” 
tour, for, alas! this is expensive. Our 





the ballot for women begins. The 


and we are paying $14 a day for an 


JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance. 
Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 


expected autos failed us for this tour,| tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 


Holland; price 82 cents a year. 
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TO ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 





By Margaret L. Finnegan. 





(To the Air of “Illinois.”) 


In Chicago great and growing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, 
There’s a woman wise and knowing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, 
Who with tact and wisdom calm 
Brings to fainting hearts a balm, 
Like the music of a psalm, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 


Who's our type of woman noble? 
Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 

Friend in sunshine and in trouble, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

Standing firm to guide and sway, 

Never once to halt or stay 

. Progress, mounting day by day, 

Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 


There is one in our great city, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

Who has heartfelt love and pity, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

For the children and their weal 

Working with untiring zeal, 

All their joys and griefs to feel, 
Mrs. young! Mrs. Young! 


From the ranks of earnest workers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Step by step past doubting shirkers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
You have marched with even pace, 
Till you stand in that high place, 
The first woman this to grace, 
Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 


When you heard our city calling, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

When our hope was slowly falling, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

When our faith was poised anew, 

And tor justice all would sue, 

Then our eyes were turned to you, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 


Would that we could bid thee greeting, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

More than in a few words fleeting, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

That a tribute we might pay, 

That would last for you alway! 

Just your presence makes us gay, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 


In the years before us lying, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
When our tasks we're bravely 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
May God grant you still shall 
Guiding our great ship at sea, 
Till the Master beckons thee, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 


plying, 


be 





AGRICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


The Warelands Dairy at Norfolk, 

Mass., offers for the week of July 25 to 
August 1 a conference on agriculture 
for women. 
This conference is planned primarily 
to assist college juniors and seniors 
who are deciding the direction of their 
life work, who feel the attraction of 
the country life and would welcome 
the opportunity for a general survey 
of the field and consultation with a 
group of women who are actually in 
specialized forms of this industry. 

The lecturers, all college women, so 
far announced, are follows: 
Helen Holmes, Smith, “General 
Farming’; Charlotte Barrell Ware, 
Boston University, ’85, “Dairying”; J. 
Josephine Chase, Simmons, ’06, “Mar- 
ket Gardening”; Augusta G. Williams, 
M.D., Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, “Relation to Health”; 
Laura Drake Gill, Smith, ’81, “College 
Women as Leaders in Rural Better- 
ment.” 

Other subjects to be treated are poul- 
try raising, horticulture, and landscape 
architecture. 

The Warelands Dairy School, now in 
session and continuing until July 19, 
covers the production of clean milk; 
the handling of milk, from farm to 
consumer; and the relation of milk to 
the public health. It is intended only 
“for mature students, both men and 
women, to whom it may give addi- 
tional equipment for work in pedia- 
trics, medical social service, food in- 
spection, home economics, etc.” The 
courses are presented by a corps of able 
lecturers, expert in their subjects. 

The Warelands is a dairy farm of 
colonial days, where the industry has 
been revived under scientific methods. 
It was the first dairy whose product 
was certified by the Milk Commission 
of the Suffolk District Medical Society, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Ware, the proprietor and man- 
ager of the Warelands Dairy, was pre- 
viously for many years secretary of 
the Education Committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, and is 
vice-president of the Milk and Baby 
Hygiene Association, and a member of 
the American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

Miss Constable, her assistant, is a 
graduate of the School of Domestic 
Science, Boston, and was one of the 
first to hold a Harrington Scholarship 
at The Warelands. During the past 


as 


"s4, 


as 





winter she has been taking special 
dairy work at Cornell University. 

Two scholarships, which have been 
established in memory of Dr. Harring- 
ton, former secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, are offered 
in the dairy school. 

The Warelands is twenty-three miles 
southwest of Boston. Information re- 
garding the coming conference may be 
obtained on application to Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Ware, The Warelands, Nor- 
folk, Mass. 

An opportunity for excellent and 
inexpensive instruction in agriculture 
is offered to women by the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College at Amherst. 
The Summer School of Agriculture 
and Country Life will open July 11, 
for a term of nearly five weeks, closing 
August 12. The work of the summer 
school was designed originally for 
school teachers, and the attendance 
has been largely of that class. Special 
attention will be given to the needs of 
teachers again this year. It has been 
found, however, that there are many 
persons who seek a general knowledge 
of theoretical and practical agricul- 
ture, and for these extended courses 
will be given. Courses will be offered 
in practical agriculture and horticul- 
ture, agricultural education, rural so- 
ciology, household science, and allied 
subjects. All the opportunities and in- 
struction offered by the Agricultural 
College throughout the year are open 
to men and women alike. 

The summer school furnishes pleas- 
ant outdoor life, moderate work and 
practical instruction. The college has 
a farm of 400 acres, in a high state of 
cultivation, and considerable tracts de- 
voted to experimentation. A good 
school garden will in operation. 
Then well-equipped depart- 
ments botany, entomology 
chemistry. 


be 
there are 
of and 

Tuition is absolutely free, the college 
being endowed by the State and Fed- 
eral governments. Board and rooms 
are provided at moderate expense. 

Address Wm. D. Hurd, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., for announcements and registra- 
tion. 


Florence M. Adkinson. 


SOCIAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 





The National Vigilance Committee 
will hold a conference at the beautiful 
Mountain Lake Park, on the crest of 
the Alleghanies in Western Maryland, 
July 19, 20 and 21. The Sources and 
the Prevention of the White Slave 
Traffic will be discussed by Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney of Baltimore, who has 
exerted himself to secure the passage 
of the Mann bill through Congress, and 
has been for years an active worker in 
the cause. Laura B, Garrett, field sec- 
retary of the Maryland Society of So- 
cial Hygiene, will speak on Mother 
Love as Shown by Plants and Ani- 
mals; Clifford G. Roe, president of the 
Chicago Alliance for the Suppression 
of the White Slave Traffic, on Vice and 
the Police; Dr. Robert N. Willson on 
The Teaching of the Young, ete. All 
interested will be welcome. 

A special invitation is extended to 
the Mayors, chiefs of police and other 
officials of cities and towns to attend 
this conference, or to send representa- 
tives, and to take part in the discus- 
sions which will follow each address. 

The following are among the patrons 
of the conference: Governor Austin 
L. Crothers, Mayor J. Barry Mahool of 
Baltimore, Hon. Robert Garrett, Hon. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, and Senator Isi- 
dor Rayner. Governor Crothers may 
attend and address the conference. 





AN IMAGINARY HOBGOBLIN. 





The New Orleans Item has been do- 
ing yeoman service for woman suf- 
frage. In a recent editorial, it wittily 
replies as follows to an up-State mem- 
ber of the Legislature who had voted 
against the suffrage bill, on the ground 
that he did not want his sister to serve 
on a jury and perhaps be locked up 
over night with “a big black negro.” 
The Item says: 


We do not recall a negro on a Lou- 
isiana jury during recent years; but 
this is inessential, for we would not 
even care to lock our sisters up sev- 
eral days and nights with a dozen 
strange white men. What we cannot 
understand is why our friend wants 
to lock them up in this fashion at all. 

As a member of the General Assem- 
bly, he himself is exempt from jury 
duty, and it is highly probable that he 
has used his connection to dodge jury 
service. The hundreds of militiamen 
who do little or no soldiering are also 





AN APPEAL. 


— ‘ 





The Woman's Journal is henceforth 
to be our National Organ. In conven- 
ion assembled our delegates accepted 
the good thing that was offered them 
—unanimously. We have now under 
our control. the best woman's paper in 
the country, and at our service one of 
the ablest editors in the world. All 
this is cause for rejoicing. But it is 
also a great responsibility, for this lit- 
tle paper stands as a memorial to 
great people, and it is our duty to 
make it worthy of them by making it 
strong to serve our cause. We cannot 
do this without the immediate and 
generous support of our friends. Our 
paper must have financial assistance. 

This is a personal appeal to every 
suffragist in the country. Put us be- 
yond the daily worry over petty bills, 
make it possible for your editors to 
do their very best for our cause. 
There are untold opportunities in 
every direction, but without your help 
they are closed to us. 

Friends, make a supreme effort. 
Make our little paper free. Send us 
by August Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
This is a bugle call at a crisis in our 
fight for justice. Suffragists, show 
your mettle! 

Jessie Ashley. 

Send contributions to Jessie Ashley, 
Treasurer, N. A. W. S. A., 505 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 





exempt from jury duty; our thousands 
of firemen, policemen, physicians, law- 
yers, and we don’t know how many 
more beside—all are exempt from jury 
duty. We believe that even we down- 
trodden newspaper men are exempt. 

If all these thousands of good and 
true men are thus exempted from the 
gentle duty of locking themselves up 
all night with large, dark persons, 
why then should it occur to our friend 
to inflict such a dire penalty on his sis- 
ter, or yours, our ours? Our sisters, 
mothers, and wives, by their very lim- 
itations as women, need this exemp- 
tion more than the thousands of men 
who justly and unjustly have it. There 
is no reason and no justice, therefore, 
in holding the threat of jury service 
against them even as an imeginary 
hobgoblin. 

In some of the places where women 
vote, they are eligible to jury duty. In 
others they are not. It is a matter 
that each State settles for itself. 
Women are rarely called upon to serve, 
and when they do serve, no trouble re- 
sults. In the early days of Wyoming, 
a mixed jury once had to be out all 
night; but the women were, of course, 
“locked up” in one room and the men 
in another. They were waited upon 
by the bailiff of the court and his wife. 

The wife of a professor at the Idaho 
State University says that when wom- 
en served on a jury for the first time 
in Idaho, the newspapers sent report- 
and photographers, but they re- 
turned in disgust because of the utter 
lack of anything sensational. 

There are occasions when a jury of 
women useful. New York, a few 
years ago, saw the absurd spectacle of 
a jury of men called upon to decide 
whether a lady’s dress fitted well 
enough to make it right for her to pay 
her dressmaker’s bill. And the other 
day a little town in Colorado, which 
had been swept by a cloud-burst, had 
to summon a jury of women because 
there were not men enough left to 
form one. The question to be de- 
cided was whether a certain woman 
was insane. On that point twelve 
other women would be better judges 
than any men who were not medical 
experts. 

Jury service by women is a rare ex- 
ception, even where they have the bal- 
lot; but both Chief Justice Howe of 
Wyoming and Chief Justice Greene of 
Washington testified that women made 
excellent jurors. All the bugaboos 
proved imaginary. 
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A. B. @. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Better a quiet Fourth for little 
Johnny than a quiet Fifth.—Boston 


Transcript. 


The pay of women teachers is high- 
er in Colorado than in any other State 
except California. And California is a 
much richer State than Colorado. 


Norway has just granted universal 
suffrage to women in municipal affairs, 
and not a Norse cabinet officer has 
been mobbed or a suffragette put in 
jail—Pekin (Ill.) Post-Tribune. 


To become each day the possessor of 
increasing stories of novel and inter- 
esting truths, normally brings dignity 
and pleasure.—From The Teacher, by 
George H. Palmer. 


Girls are to depart from Wesleyan 
University, but they go out in a blaze 
of glory, for the half dozen graduated 
this week gathered in the prizes in 
scholarship.—Springfield Republican. 


The proposed White Mountain Forest 
Reserve, containing 250,000 acres of 
burned-over and unproductive lands, 
could be purchased and planted for the 
cost of one battleship. 


The fine group of buildings has been 
dedicated at Troy, N. Y., given by Mrs. 
Sage, one of its graduates, to the girls’ 
school established there in 1821 by 
Emma Willard, whose noble statue is 
one of the city’s ornaments. 

When the compulsory school attend- 
ance bill was under discussion in the 
Louisiana Legislature the other day, a 
member named Anderson tacked on an 
amendment providing that every truant 
officer must be a male. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent of San Fran- 
cisco attained her 85th birthday on 
July 1. She received a shower of let- 
ters and telegrams, conveying greet- 
ings and good wishes, from suffragists 
all over the country. Mrs. Sargent is 
much and deservedly beloved. 

The Chautauquan for June was a 
Woman’s Organization number, and 
contained, among others, articles on 
the suffrage and anti-suffrage and the 
woman's club movements, as well as 
brief histories of the Collegiate Alum- 
nae, the W. C. T. U., and the Woman’s 
Trade Union League. 

The stirring days of the Civil War 
are recalled, for people who are old 
enough to remember the graphic let- 
ters that Charles Carleton Coffin used 
to write from the front, by the death 
of his widow, which occurred early 
last week. Mrs. Coffin was also a writer 
of good repute, both as a _ corre- 
spondent and as an author of readable 
books, 

The fate of the bill making 54 hours 
a week’s work for women and children 
would alone prevent the Massachusetts 
Legislature of 1910 from gaining any 
permanent reputation for liberalism. 
The president of the Senate twice vot- 
ed to make a tie on that measure, and 
so defeat it. The only vote cast by 
him, I believe, was against women and 


children.—Henry Sterling in Boston 
Common. 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York, 


president of the Anti-Noise Society for 
the suppression of unnecessary noises, 
arranged a celebration of the Fourth 
of July for the inmates of the hospi- 


tals and other institutions on Black- 
well’s Island. She obtained the co- 


of several hundred school 
children, who sang to them in the 
morning. Flags and bunting decorat- 
ed the wards. 

When you go in for the best things, 
the fundamental things, and keep on 
doing so, somehow or other you will 
be likely to have a good deal of trou- 
ble and pain; but it will be pain which 
will have something divine in it, and 
something you would not exchange for 
any so-called happiness under the sun. 
—Dr. Borden P. Bowne. 

The Headquarters Message of the 
Nebraska W. S. A. for June is a me- 
morial number, devoted to the late be- 


operation 


loved president of Nebraska, Mrs. 
Amanda J. Marble. In reading the 
many affectionate tributes from her 


fellow workers and from one of the 
five foster children whom she brought 
up so wisely and tenderly, they put to 
shame the shallow and flippant jests 
of newspaper paragraphists about the 
unmotherliness of suffrage women. 
How noble, how womanly, how pre- 
eminently motherly have been these 
earnest and faithful workers for equal 
rights! The Table Rock W. S. A. has 
changed its name to the Amanda J. 
Marble Suffrage Club. It held a me- 
morial service on June 24. 

The Christian Endeavor World of 
June 30 was a “Fourth of July” num- 
ber. Among the features was the story 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” told by the 
managing editor, Amos R. Wells, and 
the hymn was reprinted in full. “A 
Sketch of the Woman Who Originated 
the Flag of the United States,” con- 
tributed by Allan Sutherland, was 
illustrated with a picture of the old 
flag house in Philadelphia. It is inter- 
esting to learn from Mr. Sutherland 
that the “Betsy Ross pew” in the 
famous Old Christ Church is still deco- 
rated with the flag of our country. 

The Boston Herald announced that 
Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of 
the Boston public schools had “gal- 
lantly” withdrawn his name as a can- 
didate for president of the N. E. A., to 
leave a clear field for Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young. This must have called ouc 
many smiles. When Ben B. Lindsey 
was preparing to run for judge of the 
Denver Juvenile Court on an indepen- 
dent ticket, the politicians told him 
that he would have about as much 
chance as a “snowball in hell.”” The 
same thing might have been said, with 
more accuracy, of Mr. Brooks’s chance 
of election at a meeting of the N. E. A. 
held in this city. Boston has never 
had a superintendent of schools who 
was so intensely and so universally un- 
popular with the teachers. There is 
hardly a teacher in Boston who would 
not walk a mile out of her way for the 


Mrs. Isaac Rice’s Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noises 
has gathered statistics which show 
that the Fourth of July celebrations 
of the last seven years have cost 1,513 
lives, resulted in 33,073 accidents, 
and caused a property loss of $20,- 
000,000. 1] 


One of the first woman juries in a 
Court of Record in Colorado was as- 
sembled in the County Court at 
Hahn’s Peak by Judge Morning to 
pass on the sanity of Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson. Hahn’s Peak was almost de- 
stroyed by a recent fire, and the Court 
could not locate enough eligible men 
in the town to make up the necessary 
jury of six. The women were duly 
sworn, heard the evidence, and ad- 
judged Miss Hutchinson insane. 


The Delaware State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has endorsed the 
efforts of school authorities to bring 
about better methods of school taxa- 
tion, better pay for the teaching force, 
and a sufficient number of equipped 
schools. A plea was made for medical 
inspection in the public schools, spe- 
cial classes for backward children, a 
higher education for the white girls of 
the State and a better co-operative 
understanding between the home and 
the school. 








HUMOROUS. 
Father: Baby is crying for the 
moon. 
Mother: Tell him we will give it to 


him as soon as all babies ask for it.— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 





“What are Mr. Wise’s_ initials?” 
“Can’t say. He has been taking so 
many college degrees that nobody can 





keep track of them.’—Washington 
Star. 

“Pardon me, governor,” began the 
street beggar. 

“Certainly, dear fellow,’ answered 


the gentleman from Tennessee. “What 
are you guilty of?”’—Buffalo Express. 





The Mistress: “Bridget, I must ob- 
ject to your having a new beau every 
night.” 

The Cook: “Thin buy betther food! 
One’'ll niver come again wance he’s 
tackled what I have t’ serve him!""— 
Cleveland Leader. 





Maud: “I do wish Tom would hur- 
ry up and propose.” 

Ethel: “But I thought 
like him.” 

Maud: “TI don't. 
him.’’—Boston 


you didn’t 


I want to get rid of 
Transcript. 





The small newsboy was leaning up 
against the wall, sobbing bitterly. 
“Cheer up, my little man,” said a pas- 
serby. “What’s the use of worrying? 
You may be President some day.” 
“S-say,”’ sobbed the little fellow, “it 
s-sure do !-look as if I wus h-headed 
dat way: somebody's allers a-roastin’ 
me. —Chicago Daily News. 





A colored man was pressed to tell 
why he had left the Methodists and 
joined the Episcopal Church, “Well,” 
he replied, “we is moh oddehly; we 
has moh style.” “Yes, but what do 
you do?” ‘Well, fo’ one thing, we has 
responsible readin’s.”” ‘Well, what 
else?” “Well, we has Roman candles 
on de alteh, and den we buhn insec’ 
powdeh.” 





Now, Miss Boston, heed your gram- 
mar, and mind what you're about, 
For the schoolma’ams will get you if 
you don’t watch out! 
—Christian Science Monitor. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
cars. Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 





Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2 00 
a week. Address E. A. W., 22 Bryant St., Malden. 








pleasure of voting against him. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity to 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small ~~ If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 











MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop . 


for the 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 


Price 
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